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THE ARCHIVE OF OHIO FOLKLORE 


AND MUSIC 


John Ball 


The Archive was established at Miami University 
in November, 1948, by John Ball of the Department of 
English and E. W. King, Librarian, to house a general 
reference collection and a group of special collections 
of folklore. 


The general collection includes standard books 
and periodicals, and some 2000 commercial record- 
ings, relating to the whole range of world folklore. 
The special collections are an Ohio collection, which 
includes the Bruce Buckley Scioto County Collection 
(tape and manuscript); the Bascom Lamar Lunsford 
Collection of North Carolina folklore (tape and manu- 
script); and an Afro-American collection (primarily 
Housed 
with the archive are two related special collections: 
the extensive Samuel Fuller Covington Collection of 
Ohio Valley pioneer records and documents, early 


commercial recordings, books, and tape). 


county histories and newspapers, local memoirs, 
travel accounts, early agricultural, industrial, rail- 
way and riverboat documents and books, songsters, 
sheet music, fiction, and other Americana, recently 
supplemented by the John H. James Collection of sim- 
ilar materials from northern Ohio; and the E. W. King 
Juvenile Collection, one of the three largest collec- 
tions of juvenile literature in America. 


The classification system used for general folk- 
lore is Boggs’; for songs, Child’s and Laws’; and for 
the comparatively few tales in the collection, Aarne- 
An indexing system devised by Mr. Bruce 
Buckley when he was Graduate Research Assistant is 


Thompson. 
still in use: 
Books and periodicals 


Indexed according to Dewey Decimal System, 


with added notation OFM. 


TO 


Manuscripts 


Indexed by code number of collector and vol- 
ume number of ms. by that collector; 2.3 re- 
fers to the third volume of manuscript col- 
lected by the research worker to whom we 
have arbitrarily assigned the number 2. 


Citations of individual songs or tales from 
manuscript are keyed as follows: 


2.3-28-1-t 


2.3 is our index number, as explained above; 
28 is the page number in the volume; 1 is the 
archive number of the Archive of Ohio Folk- 
lore; t refers to “tale.” 


Audio-Visual 


Indexed first by diameter of tape reel and 
then by number of the reel in the chronologi- 
cal development of the collection; 10.5 refers 
to the fifth 10-inch reel of tape collected by 
the archive. 


Citations of individual numbers from tape are 
keyed as follows: 


10.5-1-7-1 


10.5 is our index number, as explained above; 
1 is the track number to aid in locating ma- 
terial on double-track tape recordings; 7 is 
the number of the selection on that track 
(seventh selection from the beginning); 1 is 
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In order that all who may be interested should have the opportunity of becoming familiar with 


the publication, THE FOLKLORE AND FOLK MUSIC ARCHIVIST has been distributed with- 
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READERS 


out charge to a large mailing list. 


To avoid needless expense we now wish to restrict our 
mailing list to those who are definitely interested in receiving the publication. 
wish your name to be retained on our mailing list please so inform us. 
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THE MOTIF-INDEXING OF SUPERSTITIONS 


Aili Kolehmainen Johnson 


At the Midcentury International Folklore Confer- 
ence held in Bloomington, Indiana (1950), several 
scholars present were skeptical of the practicability of 
indexing Sagen through Stith Thompson's Motif-Index of 
Folk Literature (New and Enlarged Edition, Blooming - 
ton, Indiana: Indiana University Press; and Copenha- 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1955-1958, Six volumes). 
By 1954 the revision of the Motif-Index was almost 
completed, and lecturers at the Folklore Institute were 
demonstrating the value of this method of indexing 
Sagen to archivist and scholar. 


gen: 


The new edition of the Motif-Index of Folk Litera- 
ture, with its thousands of added motifs, provided a 
fresh challenge to the archivist. Sagen can be indexed 
by basic motifs, each of which constitutes a belief. 
Can superstitions be classified by the same method? 


The material available to demonstrate this possi- 
bility consisted of several thousand superstitions, col- 
lected in Michigan by students of Richard M. Dorson. 
Each superstition, on a three-by-five card, bore the 
name and address of the informant and of the student 
collector. 


Those superstitions from “native” Michigan in- 
formants were selected for the experiment. These 
were roughly divided under a general subject index: 
wishing, dreams, omens, divinations, good luck, bad 
luck, and subdivided into minor categories such as 
black cats, ladders, and umbrellas. 


As work progressed on the index, it became in- 
creasingly evident that although superstitions run the 
gamut from A. MYTHOLOGICAL MOTIFS to Z. 599. 
Horror Stories, the greatest number of the common 
Michigan beliefs are found under C. TABU, D. MAGIC, 
and N. CHANCE AND FATE. This reflects, of course, 
the functional aspects of superstition in man’s effort 
to control his destiny. 


Major divisions are typed on yellow divider cards 
(for quick identification) and constitute functions: 
e.g. D 1761. MAGIC RESULTS PRODUCED BY WISH- 
ING. Minor divisions (typed on white divider cards) 
indicate magic objects used under the “verbal motif”: 
D 1761.1. Wishing by stars. 
shown on the divider cards. 


Cross references are 
Nonfunctional descrip- 
tive beliefs (such as “Fairies are green in color”) fol- 
low the regular motif listings: F 233.1. Green fairy. 


The entire superstition index is easily manipu- 
lated. Special sections can be set up readily to ac- 
commodate special interests. For example, this 
archive has all superstitions pertaining to love under 
TO-T99, to marriage, under T100-T199. Occupa- 
tional beliefs are separated under the Thompson In- 
dex numbers, such as P458. WOODSMAN. Under 
these general categories, of course, the indexing 


follows the exact pattern of the rest of the supersti- 
tions. 


The indexing of superstition primarily by function 
has this advantage over a simple alphabetical subject 
index: it provides an analysis of the action involved in 
a superstition, and thereby throws a new light on the 
relationship between “magic " objects, and even on the 
functions themselves. It is hoped that this method of 
classifying superstitions in an archive will add to the 
general usefulness of the monumental Motif-Index of 
Foik Literature. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Editor wishes to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the following publications. Current publica- 
tions will be reviewed when space permits. 


African Music. Journal of the African Music Society. 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1957. $2.00. 


Carvalho Neto, Paulo de. “Un Ejemplo de Invencion 
de ‘Folklore’. La Leyenda del Nunduty.” Reprinted 
from Historia, Afio III, No. 11, Buenos Aires, 1958. 

Folklore Minuano. Floria- 
napolis, Comissdo de Folclore, 1958. 


The Cecil Sharp Library. The Story of the Library: 
its Contents, Services, and Classification Scheme. 
Library Leaflet No. 3, mimeograph. London: The 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, 1958. 16 pp. 


Das Deutsche Volkiedarchiv. Freiburg, Germany: 1956. 


Firfov, Givko, ed. Macedonian Music Folklore. Skop- 
je, Yugoslavia: Kocho Ratsin, 1953. 194 pp. 100 dinar. 


The Folklorist. Vol. IV, No. 6, Summer, 1958. 2 
shillings. 


HadZi-Manov, Vasil. Macedonian National Songs II. 
Skopje, Yugoslavia: Kocho Ratsin, 1954. 86 pp. 100 
dinar. 


Macedonian National Songs III. 
Skopje, Yugoslavia: Kocho Ratsin, 1955. 77 pp. 100 
dinar. 


Macedonian National Songs IV. 


Skopje, Yugoslavia: Kocho Ratsin, 1956. 79 pp. 100 
dinar. 

International Library of African Music. A Brief De- 
scription of the Functions of the Library. Mimeograph. 


Catalogue of 
Roodepoort, 


Recordings. Bulletin No. 1, July, 1955. 
Transvaal. 

New Issues 
of “AMA” Long Playing Records (12"), “The Sound of 
Africa” Series. Roodepoort, Transvaal: 1958. 


Karpeles, Maud, ed. The Collecting of Folk Music 
and Other Ethnomusicological Material. London: In- 
ternational Folk Music Council and Royal Anthropolog- 
ical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 1958. 40 
pp. 6 shillings. 


A Selected Bibliography of Books, Films, Filmslides, 
Records and Exhibitions about Asia. Washington, 
D.C.: United States National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, 1957. 25 cents. 


Reeves, James. The Idiom of the People: English 
Traditional Verse from the MSS of Cecil Sharp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 244 pp. $4.50. 
Volkstanz im Tanzarchiv. Schrift des Arbeitkreises 
fiir deutsche Volkstanzpflege und -forschung zur 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CYLINDER PHONOGRAPH 


George List 


(Continued from the last issue) 


The cylinder phonograph was supreme for a rath- 
The gramaphone, or disk player, 
was developed by Emil Berliner in the 1880's and came 
into full scale production with +he introduction of shel- 
(The term phonograph was orig- 
inally applied to one of the two competing makes of 
cylinder players manufactured in the United States. 
The term gramaphone was originally applied to disk 
As time passed the term phonograph 
was indiscriminately applied in the United States to 

In Great Britain the term 
gramaphone was retained for disk players.) 


er short period. 


lac records in 1897. 


players only. 


both types of reproducers. 


The spring wound gramaphone had many advan- 
The fidel- 
ity of reproduction was superior and the playing time 


tages not possessed by the cylinder player. 


longer, especially as it became practicable to play the 
disk on both sides. 
a master was easier and more economical than simi- 

The disk player rapidly 
outstripped the cylinder player in popularity. 


Mass reproduction of disks from 


lar reproduction of cylinders. 
In com- 
petition Edison introduced plastic commercial cylin- 
ders of higher fidelity and finally, in 1908, the Blue 
Amberola microgroove commercial cylinder which 

But the tide towards the disk 
Pathé aban- 
doned cylinders in favor of disks around 1910. Colum- 
bia followed suit in 1912 and Edison in 1913. At this 
time there were an estimated million cylinder phono- 


played for four minutes. 
player soon engulfed the cylinder player. 


graphs extant. 


Although the use of disk playbacks was widespread 
by the turn of the century, the use of disk recording 
apparatus was generally confined to recording studios. 
Economical portable disk recorders were not available 
until the late 1930’s. The manufacture of cylinder 
machines for office dictating use was continued by Dic- 
taphone and by Edison. The cylinders were enlarged 
and lengthened to permit a playing time of approxi- 
mately four minutes. These machines were now driv- 
en electrically. Although some recordings were made 
by ethnologists with these dictating machines they 
were not in too great favor due to their bulk and to the 
necessity of having an electrical power supply avail- 
able. 


public, ethnologists and other individuals collecting 


Although no longer in favor with the general 


in remote areas continued until the late 1930's to de- 
pend upon the spring-wound cylinder phonograph. In 
1936, for example, George Herzog (Research in Prim- 
itive and Folk Music in the United States, American 


Council of Learned Societies, Bulletin No. 24, April, 
1936, p. 14) wrote as follows: 


The advantage of wax cylinders is that the 
machines are very light and simple to oper- 
ate. They have been eminently useful in the 


nograph in 1929. 
Angola by Wilfred D. Hambly, Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Publication 329, 1934. 


Reproduced from The Ovimbundu of 


past, and should remain equally useful for 
taking advantage of opportunities afforded by 
expeditions the main objective of which is not 
the recording of music and which cannot af- 
ford to purchase or carry bulky equipment. 
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of America in July, 1958. 
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OHIO FOLKLORE ARCHIVE (cont.) 


the archive number of the Archive of Ohio 
Folklore. 


Purchases of books and recordings for the archive 
are generally made from the Miami University Library 
budget, though some generous gifts have been received. 
Purchase of recording equipment (one Ampex and one 
Pentron portable) and of tape has been made possible 
through university research funds. One regular part- 
time assistant for the archive is included in the Miami 
University budget, and on application the archive has 
three times secured assignment of graduate research 
assistants. 


The archive is housed in generous space in two 
rooms of the new wing of the Library; study tables are 
provided near the books and periodicals in the Special 
Collections Room, and the Audio Reference Room pro- 
vides space for recordings, all equipment, and record 
and tape playback either in a small booth or in a class- 
room. The classroom may quickly be converted into 
a recording studio. 


The Archive does, with some limitation, supply 
exchange and reference service, although such serv- 
ice is always an overtime job for its director. 


The future of the Archive is hopeful: the collec- 
tions are not an accumulation of material that only one 
person can use, and they form a good basis for devel- 
opment in whatever ways future needs direct. 
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A REPLY FROM AFRICA 


In an article, “A Very Preliminary Statement, x 
published in the March issue of THE FOLKLORE AND 
FOLK MUSIC ARCHIVIST, William Hugh Jansen listed 
six basic problems faced by public archives of folklore 
and folk music. In a recent communication Mr. Hugh 
Tracey, Director of the International Library of African 
Music at Roodeport, Union of South Africa, was kind 
enough to offer brief answers to Dr. Jansen’s questions 
from the point of view taken and the procedures fol- 
lowed in the International Library of African Music. 


Since we believe Mr. Tracey’s remarks to be of 
general interest we print below Dr. Jansen’'s questions, 
each followed by Mr. Tracey's answer. 


1. (Q) How many archives should there be? How 
large an area can a single archive serve? Must every 
political, geographical, cultural area have an archive ? 


(A) It is our belief that there should be a sin- 
gle Archive for the whole of Africa, South of the Saha- 
ra, with local duplications in each Territory which 
will specialise primarily upon their own regions. This 
might eventually be broken down into two Archives— 
one for Bantu speaking regions in South and Central 
Africa and the other for the Sudanic speaking regions 
in West Africa. On account of the great distances in- 
volved, each Territory should have as full an Archive 
as it can afford over and above a complete collection 
of its own local material which should be situated at 
some convenient Administrative Headquarters. 


2. (Q) How should archives integrate their serv- 
ices? Should single archives store verbal folklore, 
folk music, recordings and pictures of folk dances, 
“physical folklore” as collected in museums, once- 
popular publications (songsheets, records), photo- 
graphs of folk products? Should there be super—re- 
gional archives to coordinate (and duplicate) the efforts 
of local archives? Should there be a national archive 
cooperating with the regional or local ones? 


(A) We feel that Archives should have as 
much detail as possible which revolves around their 
main interest which, in our case, is Folk Music. This 
means Folklore in which music occurs, all varieties 
of Folk Music recorded on discs or tapes and photo- 
graphs to illustrate the recordings. 


There are several museums throughout 
Africa which already specialise in physical Folklore 
and it would not be necessary to duplicate their 
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collections. Special collections of recordings should 
be selected and made available for the teaching of in- 
digenous music in Secondary Schools and Universities 
throughout the whole Continent. 


3. (Q) Should the material archived be grouped 
according to its collector, donor, place or time of col- 
lection, type, or shape? How should it be stored? 


(A) Our practice here is to group each collec- 
tion according to the tribe or language used. These 
recordings should, if possible, be stored both physical- 
ly on discs and magnetically on tapes. It is the produc- 
tion of discs which can be easily distributed and made 
use of for scientific, educational and recreational pur- 
poses that is the main pre-occupation of our Library. 


4. (Q) How should it be indexed? In what various 
ways cross-indexed? 


(A) We publish a Card Index System with all 
our recordings, in four colours, for convenience, un- 


‘der languages, types, instruments employed and nu- 


merical or alphabetical. This is sufficient for our 
present purposes in Africa and more detailed study 
can proceed from this point wherever necessary. 


5. (Q) What is the minimum physical plant, the 
minimum personnel, for an archive? What the min- 
imum operating budget ? 


(A) The minimum physical plant for an Archive 
such as ours includes a Field Recording Unit with two 
vehicles and generator complete and offices for Head- 
quarters Staff include fire-proof rooms for the mate- 
rial collected both on magnetic tape and on disc. 


The minimum operative budget must de- 
pend upon the extent of the work contemplated and the 
possibility of disposing of a proportion of the record- 
ings so published economically. In our case it will 
amount to approximately £10,000 a year with an addi- 
tional £15,000 required for the cost of processing 
discs (100 copies of each), providing at least half this 
number can be disposed of economically. 


6. (Q) What activities (local historical museums, 
hobbyists’ collections) bear on folk archives? How to 
discover, how to utilize them ? 


(A) In the case of Africa very few private col- 
lections are of any value to our present Archive as 
most of them have not been recorded sufficiently well 
to warrant publication. On the other hand we keep not 
only a distributing catalogue but also a Reference Li- 
brary for such work. 
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